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FROM THE AUBURN FREE PRESS. 
LUCY ELLENWOOD. 

“ Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling, smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting truth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child ! 
‘Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction 
wild ?”” Burns. 

With those who have never left the home of their 
childhood, the thousand gratifications and enjoy- 
ments that appertain to, and are associated with, this 
delightful spot, are not appreciated» But let an ex- 
ile, like myself, from his paternal mansion, again 
visit the scenes of his earlier ‘years—he will then 
learn that the bloom of his happiness was passed 
away at his own beloved home. For my own part, 
I have spent many an hour of my life in company 
with the merry and the gay—the learned and the 
witty—or where the smiles of beauty delighted the 
heart; but these pleasures were momentary ; they 
were unlike the pure joys thatarise in the breast of 
one, who, after a lorg absence, again returns to his 
paternal roof, 

Ihad the ill-fortune, at the age of twenty, to tis 
sent to Philadelphia, as clerk for my uncle, living 
in Chesnut-street. Many were the tears I shed, 
previous to entering the carriage which was to con- 
vey me from my father’s happy dwelling, to the 
biasy hum of a crowded city ; but the oft-repeated 
consolations of my friends, that my uncle would be 
kind to me, and the idea that there was a vast deal 
of novelty in a citylife, did, in some small measure, 
alleviate my grief. Yet, when the parting came— 
when I toOk the last lingering look of the old but 
noble mansion, partially seen through the trees be- 
fore it, I felt a sensation, the recollection of which 
will never be effaced till my d;ing day. We arrived 
at Philadelphia; after a pleasant journey * 
days. I found my unclé, as he had been represen- 
ted, an amiable man, and his family were all assidu- 
ous in their attentions to render me happy. But, 
for weeks after my arrival, I would sit in the door, 
(when my business within would permit, ) and gaze, 
with a vacant eye, on the busy throng that crowded 
the street—my heart was onthe scenes about that 
loved abode, which I regretted any temptations had 
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made me consent te leave. By degrees, however, 
this melancholy feeling wore off. I became ac- 
quainted with, and was comparatively happy in fhe 
company of many agreeable fellow-clerks. I min- 
gled in the festivals of innocent mirth, and was as 
contented as an occasional thought of the pleasures 
of my former life would allow me to be. 


Two years had now elapsed since I left home. I 
easily obtained permission of my uncle to visit 
Southcott, and if I had felt a pang at my departure 
from that beloved place, it was now amply repaid, 
in the joy I felt at the prospect of again meeting the 
smiles and affectionate embraces of my parents, 
brothers and sisters. It seemed not half the distance 
as when I travelled the same road before, on my 
way to Philadelphia. Before I was aware, scenes 
began to open upon my view with which I was in- 
timately acquainted ; and, all at once, burst upon 
my enraptured sight, the old family mansion.— 
There were the same tall, green poplars, under 
whose boughs I had so often gambolled with my 
yOung and happy mates--there were the trees load- 
ed with fruit, from the rich and luxuriant pear to the 
crimson currant—and there, too, was the white seat 
by the door’s side, where I had sat for hours of a 


still evening, and watched the various figures upon | 
the moon’s:disk, or marked the vivid lightning as it | 


quivered on the dark clouds of the wet. 


had made me melancholy while in the city, as the 
Bay delight I then took, in viewing the meek moon, 
or the dark and portentous cloud, was in the reflec- 
tion that I looked on them when my home was near 
me, and my dearest friends were about me. 


I must pass by the smiles, the welcome and the 
rejoicing, and bring the reader to the fire-side, with 
the family seated around it, all engaged in making 
and answering inquiries. ‘The supper had been 
done away, the evening ** chores” were finished, 
and we were, as I said before, engaged in earnest 
** chit-chat.” 

* Where,’ said I,‘ is William Thornley, and James 
Hudson, and Lucy Ellenwood?’ 

The answers to these interrogations, were, that 
they were all well, naming all of whom I had spoken 
sir the latter. 

ucy Ellenwood,’ said my father and mother 
almOst,, Seep ‘is sadly changed—-you 
would- 

‘Ay, ye wad na ken the ance bonny lassie o’ 
Southcott ony mair,’ interrupted the honest old 
gardener froma corner, ‘sheis na muckle the win- 
some lassie she Was ance, puir bairn,’ continued he, 
with a sigh. 

On asking what had befallen my little amiable 
school-companion, my father related the following 
story of her misfortune: 

*You may remember Lucy,’ said he, ‘ with her 
dark blue eyes, aid rosy, dimpled cheeks, and you 
cannot wonder that she had many admirers—she 
had, and Epwarp Ratzerea was young and hand- 
some, and after a series of addresses, he won her af- 
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fections He came here about eighteen months 
since, as a young man who had called at Southcott 
to visit a relative—Mr. Thornley is his uncle, and 
at his house he took up hisreisdence. At an eve- 
ning party he was introduced to Lucy Ellenwood. 





As might be imagined, be was in love with her beau 

ty and accomplishments, and for four months he 
paid his addresses, and wooed her to be his. He 
declared his ardent passion—he had made an impres- 
sion on her heart—he knew she loved him, and he 
should have been proud of the unfeigned love of 
this amiable girl.—But his heart was false—her’s 
true—his affections, in the sequel, proved to be the 
effects of passion—her’s deep-rooted, and — 
by aught of coquetry. 

* * . 7 . * 7 . 

I need not say he accomplished her ruin—I need 
not say he has never seen the offspring of his guilt, 
and, since his unvhallowed purpose was obtained, 
her who fondly thought to become his happy wife, 
the companion of hisbosom. He left a letter at his 
uncle Thornley’s ; the purport of its contents were, 
that he had left for Philadelphia—-that in a few 
weeks he should return, and be united tg his adored 
Lucy, and that he had chosen this method of taking 





lremem- 
bered now, that the recollection of these scenes | 


leave, to avoid the pain of parting, Meanwhile, Lucy 
grew melancholy ; there was a languid, death-like 
look upon her cheek, where once reigned the smile 
of beauty. She could be seen watching at her win- 
dow, after the sun had long been set, to see the 
form of her lover coming up the road; but she 
watched in vain.—At last, after much anguish and 
secret misery, through the oft-repeated solicitations 
of her mother, she disclosed her situation. She 
wept, she fell upon her mother’s bosom, and im- 
plored her forgiveness. She dared not meet her 
father’s look, after the cruel intelligence. should 
havereached him. Her mother, too, wept, for she 
had been the idol of her parents, and save a younger 
brother, an only child. The fortit#de with which 
her father bore the affliction, (for he was a Chrig- 
tian, and possessed of that divine attribute, chari/y 
for human weakness,) was a solace to his suffering 
child. She gave birth toa som, since which slie has 
continued gradually to decline and fade away, and 
the green turf will soon repose on the bosom of 
your former playmate, Lucy. This day week, she 
penned him a letter—a few short lines, but they 
were from the bottom of her broken heart, and if 
his is not adamant, he will be moved by her sorrows, 
and awakened to a sense of the crucl pang he has 
inflicted.’ 

Thus ended my father’s narrative, The following 
day L called at Mr. Ellenwood’s. 1 found the once 
engaging Lucy reclining on @ sofa, with her babe in 
her attms, She was gazing witha kind of wild, un- 
earthly look upon the carpet. AsI entered, she ex- 
tended her hand, and smiled languidly, but oh! how 
changed! 

‘Oh! George !’ said she, ‘do you know me }— 
do you know Edward ’’—(Here she uttered some- 
thing incoherently, which I could glean no mean- 





ing from, and continued, ) ‘ Leave me, George! | 























was once happy. But stay—look at little Edward ; 
and she reached the smiling infant towards me as 
she added, ‘It knows not, and may it never know 
it’s mother’s sorrows. I loved Edward, yes, I fond- 
ly loved him. Licve him now! Can you let me 
go and see him, and be his ?” 

1 rushed from the painful 
scene, cursing, in my heart, the wretch who could 
thus trifle with pure affection—who, instead of re- 





T could hear no more. 


juiting ardent love, had seduced his guileless victim. 

After a week had passed, I again took my leave 
of home, its joys and its delights, and entered upon 
the duties from which I had only obtained a tempo- 
rary absence. After I had arrived at Philadelphia, 
I was much surprised to learn, that one of my most 
intimate friends, a fellow-clerk, had left the house 
in which he was engaged, a most respectable mer- 
cantile establishment, and had gone, no one knew 
Where, and all inquiry and search had proved una- 
vailing. For the first time since I had heard the 
sad intelligence of Lucy Ellenwood’s misfortune, 
the thought that he might be her seducer, rushed 
into my mind. Upon reflection, many things seem- 
ed to confirm my opinion. He was always, ina 
great degree, melancholy ; and as there was a 
unison of feeling between us in this respect, I had 
made him my most confidential friend. 1 remem- 
bered I had asked him to accompany me to South- 
cott. He looked at me earnestly, and a tear stood 
in his dark blue eye. I believed I had awakened 
some painful recollection in his mind, and changed 
the subject. These circumstances came into my 
mind in a moment—yet my first surmise gradually 
strengthened into a firm belief—a belief that Edward 
‘Thompson (for that was the name by which he was 
known in Philadelphia) had effected the ruin of the 
lovely Lucy Ellenwood. 

One morning, as I was entering the counting- 
room, a man, apparently a sailor, entered and hand- 
ed mea letter. I broke the seal, and turning round 
to ask him from whom he had received it, I per- 
@eived he was gone! Judge my astonishment on 
perusing this letter, which was as follows :— 

* On board the E ‘ 
November 7, 1819. ¢ 

* A dying, guilty, and bardened wretch takes the 
liberty of addressing a few lines to a dear friend— 
one who has been kind to a villain, a base, perfidi- 
ous villain. Tamon my death-bed, while | commu- 
nicate, through my attendant, who takes down my 
guilty confession, these few and burried lines. I 
can look forward, and a watery grave is yawning 
for its victim ; and if L look back, oh, horror! des- 
pair! Idread to communicate what I must, to put 
an end, in some small measure, to the internalgnaw- 
ings of this worm of anguish. Oh, to look to the 
tomb, to which I must soon be borne ! The waters 
of the ‘great deep’ will soon be the only covering 
for my cold, depraved heart! * ° * * 
. * * Lwould that Lucy Ellenwood were 
here, to view my dying sufferings:—-She would 
pity, she would forgive me. But ere this, you know 
it all. Your visit to Southcott, has made you ac- 
quainted with the situation of her, whose praises 
you used so often to repeat, and which went like a 
dagger to my heart. I anticipated from you a story 
of her sufferings—to bear the recital I knew I could 
not, and accordingly I left Philadelphia the morn- 
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ing after your departure. Tam confined to my cabin 
of a wound, which the surgeon has pronounce 

mortal! Itwas received, while walking on deck, 
from a piratical vessel. —I feel the pangs of an earth- 
ly hell.—tI feel that the brittle thread of life will 
soon separate, and [ shall be ineternity! ° * 
- * . * * * Carry Lucy my 
dying words—the pain of that * place of torment’ 
is fullbefore me. Do entreat herto forgive her dy- 


ing seducer. 
EDWARD RALFIGH.’ 


Since Edward’s departure, no information has 
been received from-him, save this affecting epistle. 
A few months after the receipt of this, I received a 
letter from Southcott. It contained the intelligence 
of the death of Lucy Etteswoop. She was buried, 
at her request, on the spot where she last parted 
from her seducer. Her little Edward was growing 
up, asolace and comfort to his bereaved grand-pa- 
rents, L. 








THE RAINBOW. 

A solitary Pedestrian was roaming over the glens 
and mountains in a wild district of the Northern 
Highlands of Scotland, when a rainbow began to 
form itself over part of the magnificent landscape. 
He was, not without reason, a melancholy and grief- 
haunted man: and the growing beauty of that ap- 
parition insensibly touched his heart with a delight- 
ed happiness to which he had for a considerable time 
been a stranger. As the vatied brightness of the 
arch, which s yet was scarcely united, but showed 
only several glowing fragments, gradually became 
more vivid, his whole being felt a sympathetic “e 
laration—despondency and sorrow faded away, a 
he once more exulted in the natural freedom of the 
prime of life. While he was gazing, the Rainbow 
became pertect, and bound the earth and heaven 
together in a span of joy. The glory illuminated 
two mountains,and the glen between them, opening 
up beneath that effulgence, appeared to be a ma- 
jestic entrance into another and more magnificent 
world. The sides of these two mountains, rent with 
chasms and tumbling torrents, were steeped in the 
beautiful stains of the arch, so that the rocks seem- 
ed clothed with purple, and the waterfalls to roll 
down in gold. As the rainbow began to dissolve, 
the summit of the arch gave way, and the gorgeous 
colours forsaking the sky, embodied themselves in 
a mass of splendor on each side of that wide glen. 
For a few moments the edge of each mountaingwas 
veiled and hidden in thatradiance ; but it gradtially 
melted away into colourléss air, the atmosphere was 
again open, and a few showery clouds, seen hanging 
opposite, the sun, were all that remained to tell of 
the vanished Rainbow. But all the green fields and 
all the woods were glittering in freshened beauty— 
the birds were singing—the cattle lowing on the 
hills—and the raven and the kite were aloft in hea- 
ven. There was a jubilee—and the lonely man who 
had been sitting on a rock, entranced in that vision, 
rose up and inwardly said, ‘* Let my way lie up that 
glen, whose glorious,nortal has vanished—let me 
walk beneath what was like a:triumphal arch but a 
moment ago, into the,solitary magnificence of na- 
ture.” 

The Eremite pufsued his way up the wooded 





banks of a stony torrent, and on teaching the sum- 
mit of the cliffs, saw before him a long expanse of 
black sullen moor, whieh he crossed—and a beau- 
tiful vale suddenly expanded beneath him, with cul- 
tivated fields, woods and groves, and among many 
huts sprinkled about like rocks, one mansion to 
which they all seemed toappertain, and which, with- 
out any grandeur, yet suited in its unpretending 
and venerable solemnity the character of that lonely 
and lovely place. He descended into the vale, and 
happy he knew not why, walked along the widen- 
ing stream, till he found himself in a lawn, and close 
by the Mansion which he had discerned from the 
hill above, but which had till now been concealed 
by agrove. At this moment, just as he was about 
to turn back, two ladies stood close beside him, and 
with a slight embarrassment the stranger explained 
to them how unconsciously he had been led to in- 
trude upon their privacy, and after that salutation, 
was about to retire. But the impression which ele- 
gant and cultivated minds make on each other in a 
moment, when unexpectedly brought together in a 
situation calculated to show something of their cha- 
racter, now prevented so sudden a parting,—and 
they who had thus casually met, having entered in- 
to conversation, began in a few minutes to feel al- 
most like friends. The stranger, who had been led 
into this vale by a sort of romantic impulse, could 
not help feeling as if this meeting were almost an 
adventure. And it was no doubt an impressive 
thing to a young Englishman wandering among the 
Highland mountains, to form an acquaintante in his 
way with two such persons as those with whom he 
was now engaged in pleasant conversation. They 
seemed to be Mothér and Daughter :—and when, 
after about half an hour’s walk, the stranger found 
himself in a spacious and elegant roomy the guest of 
a high bred and graceful Lady ina widow’s weeds, 
and apparently with one beautiful daughter in her 
retirement, he could scarcely help thinking that the 
vague imagination which led him thither under 
the Rainbow’s arch, might have some influence even 
on the complexion of his future life. He had long 
been a melancholy man ; and minds ofthat charac- 
ter are often the most apt to give way to sudden 
emotions of gladness. He closed up all remem- 
brance of one fatal incident in his life under a heap 
of fresh-springing and happy thoughts and feelings; 
and animated by the novelty of his situation, as well 
as by the interesting character of those whose hgs- 
pitality he was now sharing, never had he felt «so 
free from anxiety and sorrow, and so like his former 
self, nor so capable of the enjoyment of life and’eve- 
ry thing around him that was beautiful and enliven- 
ing. As the evening drew on, his heartpwas sad to 
think that, as he had comea stranger, so like astran- 
ger must he be departing ; but these few hours had 
sunk into his heart, and he would remember them 
as long as he lived, and in the remotest parts of the 
earth. * . 

Does it require long time, days, weeks, months, 
and years, to enable human beings to love one ano- 
ther? Does the human heart slowly and suspicious- 
ly lay up one kind thought after another, till the 
measure of its affection is full? May gentle words 
and kindling smiles pass from the lips, and the heart 
remain cold and untouched, and willing to lose sight 
ot, and te forget, the object of its transitory tén- 
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derness > It may be so with many, for the accidents 

of time teach different lessons, all equally necessa- 

ry and wholesome perhaps to different hearts; but 

before human nature hasbeen sorely afflicted, tried 

or deceived, its temper is open to kindness and to 

soy ; and attracted by the sympathies of a common 

nature, why may not those Who are strangers to-day, 

be friends to-morrow ? Nor doesthe deepest affiic- 

tion always close up the fountain of love in the hu- 

man soul. The saddest turn often is sudden resto- 

ration to the gay and joyful ; like light streaming in 

upon a prisoner through the bars of his dungeon, is 

the smile on faces not yet bedimmed by grief to 
the man of many miseries ; and he who hugs his 
sorrow close to his soul, will often at once lay down 

that rueful burthen to which he has so long clung 
with infatuated despair, at the sight of youth, beau- 
ty, and innocence, rejoicing before him in untamed, 

fearless, and triumphant bliss. There are often, al- 
so, sudden revelations jof sympathy made between 
human beings by a word, a tone, a look, or asmile; 
truth is then conveyed suddenly and easily into their 
spirits, and from that moment they rest assured of 
each other’s affection, and-each other’s worth, as 
much as if they had been mutually known for 
years. If there were not these strong and prevail- 
ing tendencies in our nature, the paths of human 
fife would be barren indeed ; or the friendship that 
springs up over them would in general be sown by 
the hand of interest or self-love: But nature follows 
other processes, and love and friendship at first 
sight often spring up as necessarily as flowers ex- 
pand from bud into blossom, in the course of a few 
sunny and dewy hours of one vernal morning. 

The young English stranger felt this when the 
hour of his departure was come, and when the Mo- 
ther and Daughter accompanied him down the vale 
in the dusk of the evening, on his way from Glen 
Cleran, never more to return. Little was said as 
they walked along, and they who, a few hours be- 
fore, had not known of each other’s existence, were 
now about to say farewell with sighs, and almost 
with tears. At length the stranger paused and said, 
“Never will I forget this day, this glen, and those 
from whom I now part. I will remember them all 
when my soul is sad, which it ever must be as long 
asl live, Take the blessing of a wounded heart.— 
Ladies, farewell.” And his eyes, dim with emo- 
tion, at that moment met those of that beautiful 
maiden, turned upon him with a beavenly expres- 
sion of pity, and at last even stained with irrepressi- 
ble tears. A black scowl was in the heavens, and 
darkened the green mount on which they stood; a 
long, dréary sigh of wind came rustling down the 
vale, and t was a low muttering of distant thun- 
der. “This will be a night of storms,” said the la- 
dy, looking kindly towards the stranger. “ It is not 
Highland hospitality to let a guest depart at dark, 
and in tempest—you mut return with us to our 
house ;” and a huge thunderous cloud, that oversha- 
dowed halfthe vale, Was an argument not to be re- 


sisted ;—So the r returned together ; and just 
as they reac the house, the long, loud rattle was 
heard along the and the river, swollen on asud- 


den by the deluging rain, roared along the swing- 
ing woods, till the whole valley was in a tumu!t.— 


It was a true Highland night ; and the old house 
rocked like a ship at sea. 


ad 





But the walls of the Mansion, (which had once 
been a sort of castle) were thick and massy, and the 
evening passed happily along within, while the thun- 
der, and the woods, and the torrents, and the blasts, 
were all raging without in one united and dismal 
howl]. These ladies-had not passed all their lives 
in a Highland glen, and they conversed with their 
guest about foreign countries which they had all vi- 
sited. The harp was touched, and the wild Gaelic 
airs sounded still more wildly among the fitful pau- 
ses of the storm. She who played and sung was 
no sorceress inhabiting an enchanted castle ; but 
she was a young, graceful, and beautiful girl of 
nineteen, innocent as beautiful, and therefore a 
more powerful sorceress than any that ever wound 
the invisible lines of her spell round a Knight of 
Romance. Atthe conclusion of one air, a Chieftain’s 
Lament, the mother heaved a deep sigh; and in 
the silence that ensued, the artless girl said to the 
stranger who was standing beside her entranced by 
the waking strain, ‘* My poor dead brother used to 
love that air,—-1 ought not to have sung it.” But that 
mood passed away ; and before retiring to rest the 
stranger said gaily—* Your wandering guest’s name 
is Ashton.” ‘* We are Stuarts,” was the reply ;— 
and in an hour the house was buried in sleep. 

The stranger alone was wakeful. Not for seve- 
ral years had he been so happy as during this day 
and evening ; and the image of that lovely girl be- 
side her harp, sweetly singing, while the wild 
night was roaring in the glen, could not leave his 
thoughts. Even when, towards morning, he fell 
asleep, she was in his dreams ; and then it seemed 
as if they had long been friends—as if they were 
betrothed—and had fixed their marriage-day. From 
these visions he awoke, and heard the sound of the 
mountain torrent roaring itself to rest, and the trees 
swinging less fiercely in the weakened blast. He 
then recollected where he was—his real condition 
returned upon him—and that sweet maiden was 
then to him only a pheftom once seen, and to 
smile upon him no more. Hie rose at sunrise, and 
from the window, cgntemplated the gradual dying 
away of the storm—the subsiding of torrent that 
became visibly lessand less every minute—the calm 
that slowly settled on the woods—the white mists 
rolling up the mountain’s side-—till, at last, a beau- 
tiful, calm, serene, and sunny day, took possession 
of the sky, and Glen Cleran lay below, in smiling 
and joyful beauty—a wild psradise, where the 
world might be forgotten, and human life pass away 
like a dream. 

[vo BE CONTINUED. } 


_ SHE MEDLEY. 


MUSIC AND DANCING. 

Music, which holds a middle rank between the 
exercises of the body and the qualifications of the 
mind, was carefully cultivated by the Greeks, and 
considered as a necessary and polite accomplish- 
ment. The ancients, indeed, ascribed to this art 
the most wonderful e‘fects, believing that it had 
charms to soothe the passions, to soften the man- 
ners, and even to humanize barbarous and savage 
Gispositions. 

On this account, Socrates himself was not asham- 
ed, when pretty far advanced in years, to learn to 
‘play on a musical instrument. And Themistocles, 
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otherwisé so well accomplished, was thought defi- 
cient in merit, because he could nvt touch the lyre. 
Even Plato, the gravest philosopher of antiquity, 
deemed music of such importance, that in his book 
of laws he took much pains to prescribe proper 
rules for the regulation of it. 

dancing too was reckoned an essential part in 
the education of the ancient Greeks. Its principal 
aim with them was to bestow on the body an un- 
constrained and easy motion, and a graceful air.— 
Hence even Epaminondas, one of the most perfect 
characters Greece ever produced, was praised for 
dancing gracefully, and for playing skillfully on 
the flute.--| Flowers of Ancient History. 

—»—— - 
FEMALE ACTRESSES. 

Itis not a little remarkable that the use 
of scenes and decorations, and the still 
greater improvement of assigning to fe- 
males their proper characters, were intro- 
duced at the same time, and that at a pe- 
riod much later than is generally sup- 
posed. Sir William Davenant first in- 
troduced scenes at the Duke’s Old Thea- 
tre,in Lincoin’s Inn Fields, upon the res- 
toration of Charles the Second, and they 
were soon after introduced into the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane. About this pe- 
riod women were taught to act their part 
in plays which had hitherto been acted by 
men personating women, but that acting 
could neither be natural nor excellent.— 
There are several traits peculiar to the 
female character which no man can com- 
pletely personate. 

There is a ludicrous anecdote related, 
which happened when Charles the Second 
visited the Theatre. The performance 
not commencing at the appointed time, 
the Monarch sent to inquire what was 
the cause of the delay. Ihe play for that 
evening was, “The Merry Monarch, 
Scandalous and Poor.” The manager 
came forward, and begged the indulgence 
of His Majesty for a few moments, as the 
queen was not yet shaved. 

he first female actress upon the Lon- 
don stage was a Mrs. Hughes, who acted 
Desdemona at Drury Lane in 1663. 
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THE FEMALE TOPER. 

In the recently published correspon- 
dence of the countess of Suffolk and her 
friends, is a letter written by Gay, the 
poet, in which he mentions a young lady, 
the peculiarities of whose character ex- 
cite a mixed feeling, in which compas- 
sion and contempt are so closely blend- 
ed, that it is difficult to decide which 
predominates. His letter is cated from 
Tonbridge, July 20, 1723, and is follows: 
“* We have a young lady here that is ve- 
ry particular in her desires. I have known 
some ladies, who, if ever they pray- 
ed, and wére sure their prayers would 
prevail, would ask an equipage, a title, 
a husband, or matadores; but this lady, 
who is worth thirty thousand pounds, 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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places all her wishes in a pot of good ale. 
When her friends, for the sake of her 
shape and complexion, would dissuade 
her from it, she answers, with the truest 
sincerity, that by the loss of shape and 
complexion, she can only lose a husband ; 
but that ale is her passion. I have not 
vet drank with her, though I must own, 
{ cannot help being fond of a lady who 
has so Jittle disguise of her practice, ei- 
ther in her words or appearance. If to 
shew you love her, you must drink with 
her, she has chosen an ill place for fol- 
lowers, for ale is forbidden with the wa- 
iers. Her shape is not very unlike a 
barrel; and I would describe her eyes, if 
I could look over the agreeable swellings 
of her cheeks in which the rose predomi- 
nates: nor canI perceive the least of the 
lily in her whole countenance. You see 
what thirty thousand pounds can do, for 
without that I should never have disco- 
vered all these agreeable peculiarities! 
in short, she is the ortolan, or rather the 
wheat-ear of the place, for she is entirely 
a lump of fat; and the form of the uni- 
verse itself is scarce more beautiful, for 
her figure is almost circular.”” The lady 
whose character provoked this satirical 
description, was a Miss Mary Jennings, 
who died in November, 1746, leaving be- 
hind her the reputation of great riches, 
corpulence, and a most immoderate par- 
tiality for the juice of the barley-corn. 
—sa———— 
GENERAL LEE—< prama. 
Characters of the Drama. 
GEN. LEE—in a slovenly dress. 
FARMER. 
BETSEY—the Farmer’s daughter. 
OFFICERS. 
Scene—-a farm house in Watertown, Mass. 
Farmer—Come Betsey, stir up the fire 
and keep the pot boiling, for there is 
word that Gen. Lee is passing along in 
his way to Concord. I'll be bound the 
soldiers will be dropping in; and they 
are ravenous creatures after a morning’s 
march. Oddzooks, these are dreadful 
days for a poor man to be cast in. 
Betsey—I’m sure father, when the poor 
fellows are fighting for our liberty, you 
can’t begrudge ’em a hearty dinner. 
Farmer—No Betsey, I begrudges ’em 
nothing that I can give them, so long as 
they march with Washington at their 
head. I lost my right arm fighting by 
his side—and if so-be that my poor body 
should be deemed worthy to save his 
brave heart from a British bullet—why 
Betsey, I would e’en risk it, and trust 
you to the care of God, and him who has 
proved the father of his country and the 
poor man’s friend. God bless him and 
all those who suffer for America. That 
ever the tears should come to my eyes 
when.I think of laying down my unwor- 
thy life for his. 


Farmer goes out, and soon after, Gey. Lee enters, | 


king like a mean, s ly officer. 


you, good woman. Can you give a sol- 
dier a draught of milk? 

Betsey—W here may you be bound to- 
day? 

Gen. Lee—Why truly, good woman, 
this is a yankee answer to my question— 
but if you Jet me have some of the savou- 
ry dinner that is cooking over the fire, I 
will tell you where we are going and 
many stories about the Regulars beside. 

Betsey—I’d give a draught of milk to 
any body that followed the striped flag; 
but for the matter of the dinner, I’m 
choosing to keep that warm for General 
Lee.—They say he’s like a brother to 
Washington, and I can tell you he shall 
take nobody’s leavings. 

Gen. Lee—Fhbis is right my girl; but 
if you give mea bot dinner, I promise 
you General Lee shall give you a hearty 
kiss for it. 

Betsey—I should be sorry to have Gen. 
Lee hear such indecent discourse, you ill- 
mannered loon. Butif you want a dipper 
of milk, go and draw this pail of water. 

Gen. Lee—It is light work to wait up- 
on such a rosy cheeked damsel.—( Takes 
the pail and goes out.) 

An officer rides up to the well. 

Officer— Why General, you are really 
at home, waiting upon the farmer. 

Gen. Lee—Not quite so bad neither.— 
It is his pretty daughter that makes me 
her servant. She is very anxious to sce 
Gen. Lee. She says I shall not have one 
mouthful of dinner until he is served ; nor 
could I obtain even a draught of milk, 
without earning it by drawing a pail of 
water. 

[ Laughter. | 

Officer—Now you see what it is, Gene- 
ral, to weara dirty threadbare coat. Who 
could know a lion if he was covered with 
a calf skin? 

Gen. Lee—The girl4s not to blame, 
sure enough; but wait here, a few mi- 
nutes until I have coaxed a dinner from 
her without letting her know that Gen. 
Lee is the beggar. 

[Enters the cottage with a pail of water. | 

Betsey—This is a pretty sort of work, 
sir, you have kept me waiting longenough 
to get six pails of water. Do you think 
I shall give you any thing to eat, lazy 
bones? 

[A soldier throwing himself off a horse, 
enters almost breathless. | 

Soldier, bowing—Gen. Lee, the Regu- 
lars are half a mile below.—Had'nt the 
troops better be on horse ? 

Gen. Lee—Yes, yes,—to horse instant- 
ly, I’ll join you. 

Betsey, (deeply blushing)—Is it Gen. 
Lee that I have been speaking such un- 
der seeming words before? I meant no 


harm, your hovour: for nobody could 
have guessed you'd been a general. 
Gen. Lee—Well, my pretty lass, this 





Gen. Lee—The top of the morning to 


mistake has done no harm. I cannot stop 





to eat the dinner you have been saving so 
nicely for me; but I'll give you the kiss 
1 promised, and with it a word of advice. 
If ever you are tempted to choose a bus- 
band for the sake-of his handsome coat, 
remember Gen. Lee. 


—_ 
POETRY. 














FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
MORNING TWILIGHT. 


The mountains are blue in the morning air, 

And the woods are sparkling with dewy light; 
The winds, as they wind through the hotlows, bear 
The breath of the blossoms that wake by night ; 
Wide o’er the bending meadows roll 

The mists, like a lightly moving sea ; 

The sun is not risen—and over the whole 

There hovers a silent mystery. 


The pure blue sky is in calm repose, 

The pillowy clouds are sleeping there ; 

So stilly the brook in its covert flows, 

You would think its murmur a breath of air, 

‘The water that floats in the glassy pool, 

Half hid by the willows which line its brink, 

In its deep recess has a look so cool, 

One would worship its nymph as he bent to drink. 


Pure and beautiful thoughts, at this early hour 
Go off to the home of the bright and bless’d ; 
They steal on the heart with an unseen power, 
And its passionate throbbings are laid at rest : 
O who would not catch from the quiet sky, 
And the mountains that soar in the hazy air, 
When his harbinger tells that the sun is nigh, 
The visions of bliss that are floating there ? 


———— 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO HIS GUEST. 


Alla bless the gentle stranger, 
Thro’ the desert’s path of danger ; 
Save thee from the lightning’s glance, 
From the prowling robber’s lance, 
From the sandy column’s heap, 
From the fiery simcom’s sweep ; 

Alla bless thee! 
Then fare thee well, and with thee bear 
The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 


When the stars in heaven are glowing, 

When the gules of night are blowing, 

When thou liest by the spring, 

Where their shade the date trees fling, 

And the patient camel sleeps, 

And thy dog his night-watch keeps, 
Alla bless thee ! 

And round thy couch thy visions bear 

The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 


When the noon-day sun is o’er thee, 
May no false mirage before thiee, 
With its water-seeming waste, , 
Lure thy sight, but mock thy taste, 
Proving, when thou drawest nigh, 
Nought but burning sand and sky ; 
Alla bless thee ! 
Wend safely thou beneath his care— 
The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 


When the mosque its tower is rearing— 
O’er thy native field appearing ; 
When thy friends around thee press, 
. When thy eldest born’s caress, 
And thy faithful Leila’s kiss ~ 
Give thy soul her sweetest bliss, 
Alla bless thee! 
The Arab then thy joys will share, 
Fulfill’d his wish—-fulfil’d his prayer. 





